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CHAPTER X. 


| self my enemy? Why should he be here | 
‘if he had not meditated evil : P 





|| second attempt. 
‘his former conspiracy? Was it not he || 
| whose whispers betrayed him? Am I de- 
‘ceived; or was there not a faint resem- 
'blance between the voice of this man and 
‘that which talked of grasping my throat, 





What was the scene ot 


and extinguishing my life in a moment: >| 


} dianship? Was the genius of my birth 

intrusted by divine benignity with this pro- 
‘vince? Are human faculties adequate to 
receive stronger proofs of the existence of 
unfettered and beneficent intelligences than 
| I have received ? 

But who was this man’s coadjutor ?— 

| The voice that acknowledged an alliance 
in treachery with Carwin warned me to 
avoid the summer-house. He assured me 





Order could not readily be introduced | Then he had a colleague in his crime; | that there only my safety was endangered. 


into my thoughts. The voice still rung in 


my ears. Every accent that was uttered || scope of his thoughts; now an injury un- lacious. 


by Carwin was fresh in my remembrance. 


His unwelcome approach, the recognition | should I be to the power that has inter-  nulled? 


| now he is alone. Then death was the | 


| speakably more dreadful. How thankful | 


of his person, his hasty departure, pro- | | posed to save me! 


duced a complex impression on my mind, 
which no words can delineate. 
give a slower motion to my thoughts, and 
to regulate a confusion which became pain- 


ful; but my efforts were nugatory. I) 


covered my eyes with my hand, and sat, I 
know not how long, without power to ar- 
range or utter my conceptions. 

I had remained for hours, as I believed, 
in absolute solitude. No thought of per- 


_ sonal danger had molested my tranquillity. 


I had made no preparation for defence.— 


What was it that suggested the design of || of the power to repent and forbear. Had | 


perusing my father’s manuscript? If, in- 
stead of this, I had retired to bed, and to 
sleep, to what fate might I nof have been 
reserved? The ruffian, who must almost 
have suppressed his breathings to screen 
himself from discovery, would have no- 
ticed this signal, and I should have awaken- 
ed only to perish with affright, and to ab- 
hor myself. Could I have remained un- 
conscious of my danger? Could I have 
tranquilly slept in the midst of so deadly a 
snare? 


And who was he that threatened to de- | 


stroy me? By what means could he hide 
himself in this closet? Surely he is gifted 
with supernatural power. Such is the 
enemy of whose attempts I was forewarn- 
ed. Daily I had seen him and conversed 
with him. Nothing could be discerned 
through the impenetrable veil of his dupli- 
city. When busied in conjectures, as to 
the author of the evil that was threatened, 

my mind did not light, for a moment, upon 
his image. Yet has he not avowed him- 





I strove to 


That power is invisible. It is subject 
to the cognizance of one of my senses.— 


what nature it is? 





who had menated destruction to all that is 
dear to me, and whose cunning had sur- 
mounted every human impediment. There | 


rashness even hastened the completion of 
|his scheme, and precluded him from the 
benefits of deliberation. I had robbed him 


I been apprized of the danger, I should 
have regarded my conduct as the means of 
rendering my escape from it impossible. 
Such, likewise seem to have been the fears 
of my invisible protector. 
startling entreaty to refrain from opening 
the closet? By what inexplicable infatua- 
tion was I compelled to proceed? 

Yet my conduct was wise. Carwin, un- 
able to comprehend my folly, ascribed my 
behaviour to my knowledge. 
ed himself previously detected, and such | 
detection being possible to flow only from | 











fears acquired additional strength 
tions of this being. Perhaps he is a hu- 
man agent. 
achievements are incredible. 
I be selected as the object of his care? or, 
if a mere mortal, should I not recognize 
some one, hae, benefits imparted and 
‘received had prompted to love me? What 
' were the limits and duration of his guar- 








( 


|| What are the means that will inform me of 
He ‘has set himself to 
counterwork the machinations of this man, | 


was none to rescue me from his grasp. My 


Else why that ‘| 


| He is apprized of the nature ana inten- 
| pondered on the comments which he made 
Yet, on that supposition his | 
Why should | 


His assurance, as it now appears, was fal- 
Was there not deceit in his ad- 
monition? Was his compact really an- 
Some purpose was, perhaps, to 
| be accomplished by preventing my future 
visits to that spot. Why was I enjoined 
silence to others, on the subject of this ad- 
monition, unless it were for some unat- 
thorized and guilty purpose ? 
No one but myself was accustomed to 
| visit it. Backward, it was hidden from 
| distant view by the rock, and in front, it 
was screened from all examination, by 
creeping plants, and the branches of ce- 
dars. What recess could be more propig 
tious to secrecy? The spirit which haunt- 
ed it formerly was pure and rapturous. It 
was a fane sacred to the memory of infan- 
tile days, and to blissful imaginations of 
the future! What a gloomy reverse had 
_succeeded since the ominous arrival of this 
stranger! Now, perhaps, it is the scene 
of his meditations. Purposes fraught with 


horror, that shun the light, and contem- 


| plate the pollution of innocence, are here 


| engendered, and fostered, and reared to 
| maturity. 

| Such were the ideas that, during the 
He conceiv- |: 


night, were tumultuously revolved by me. 
I reviewed every conversation in which 
| Carwin had borne a part. I studied to 


my heavenly friend, aiid his enemy, his’ | discover the true inferences deducible from 


| his deportment and words with regard to 
his former adventures and actual views. I 


on the relation which I had given of the 
closet dialogue. No new ideas suggested 
themselves in the course of this review. 
My expectation had, from the first, been 
disappointed on the small degree of sur- 
prize which this narrative excited in him. 








He never explicitly declared his opinion 
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| he f those voices, er decided land draw the bolts of my chamber door. ,) be found in this enlightened period, totally 
SS ; He Having done this, I threw myself on a) 


whether they were real or visionary. 


‘ _— ich dis- 
recommended no measures of caution or) seat; for | trembled to a degree which 


prevention. abled me from standing, and my soul was 

But what measures were now to be || so perfectly absorbed in the act of listen- 
taken? Was the danger which threatened | ing, ~~ almost the vital motions were 

ad I nothing more to) stopped. 

pa . tou — and hous means || The door below creaked on its hinges. 
of defence. I could not calcvlate the mo- | It was not again thrust to, but appeared to 
tives and regulate the footsteps of this per- || remain open. 
son. What certainty was there, that he|\ed the entry, and began to mount the 
would not re-assume his purposes, and | stairs. How I detested the folly of not 
swiftly return to the execution of them? | pursuing the man when he withdrew, and 


This idea covered me once more with | bolting after him the outer door ! Might 








dismay. How deeply did I regret the so- i he not conceive this omission to be a proof : 
litude in which I was placed, and how ar- || that my angel had deserted me, and be) 


dently did I desire the return of day! Bat | thereby fortified in guilt? = 

neither of these inconveniences were sus-|| Every step on the stairs, which brought 
ceptible of remedy. At first, it occurred to | him nearer to my chamber, added vigour 
me to summon my servant, and make her 1 to my desperation. The evil with’ which 
spend the night in my chamber ;, but the | I was menaced was to be at any rate elu- 


— we ne rn 


Footsteps entered, travers- | 





inefficacy of this expedient to enhance my 
safety was easily seen. Once I resolved to | 
leave the house, and retire to my brother’s ; 
but was deterred by reflecting on the un- i 
seasonableness of the hour, on the alarm | 
which my arrival, and the account which | 
I should be obliged to give, might ocea-' 
sion, and on the danger to which I might 
expose myself in the way thither. I began, 
likewise, to consider Carwin’s return to. 
molest me as exceedingly improbable.— | 
He had relinquished, of his own aceord, | 
his design, and departed without compul-. 
- sion. 
“ Surely,” said I, “ there is omnipotence 
in the cause that changed the views of a 
man like Carwin. The divinity that 
shielded me from his attempts will take 
suitable care of my future safety. Thus to 
yield to my fears is to deserve that they | 
should be real.”? — 
Searcely had I uttered these words, 
when my attention was. startled by the. 
sound of footsteps. They denoted some. 


— 





ded. How little did I preconceive the 
conduct which, in an exigence like this, 
I should be prone to adopt. You will 
suppose that deliberation and despair 
would have suggested the same course of 
action, that [ should have, unhesitating- 
ly, resorted to the best means of personal 
defence within my power. A penknife 
lay open upon my table. I remembered 
that it was there, and seized it. For what 
prypose you will scarcely inquire. It will 
be immediately supposed that I meant it 
for my last refuge, and that if all other 


} means should fail, I should plunge it into 


the heart of my ravisher. 
[To be continued.} 


———— ees 








FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


THE STRANGER IN NEW-YORK.—No. V: 


** He breathed out his soul, 
Not daring to put up one prayer for peace 
At his dark jouraey's end.” 





CuMBERLAND. 





ene stepping into the piazza in front of my | 
house. My new-born confidence was ex- 
tinguished in a moment. Carwin, I 
thought, had repented his departure, and 
was hastily returning. The possibility 
that his return was prompted by intentions 
consistent with my safety, found no place 
in my mind. Images of violation aud 
murder assailed me anew, and the terrors | 
which succeeded almost incapacitated me 
from taking any measures for my defence. 
It was an impulse of which 1 was scarcely 





In a former number, the Stranger in 
| New-York communicated to the readers of 
the Cabinet a brief and imperfect sketch of 
the death bed of the virtuous poor.— 
‘Though the lines of that picture may have 
faded from the memory of the reader, they 
are indelibly imprinted.on the heart of the 
writer, and the powerful sympathies they 
excited have not been lessened by contrast- 
ing that scene with one of a very different 
description, which forms the subject of the 
presemt paper. 








conscious, that made me fasten the lock | 


That beings endued with reason, should 


4 





———— 


‘indifferent to the concerns of an eternal 
| state, ignorant of God, and unconscious of 
immortality, might be a subject of surprise 
and doubt, if the frequency of the fact did 
not place it beyond the possibility of dis. 
| pute. 

But, that an individual should exist ip 
the enlightened city of New-York, the em- 
porium of science and information, who, 
at mature age, should never have reflected 
‘on a world beyond the grave, awakens, in 
ithe feeling and pious mind, a sentiment 
ideeper than regret, and bordering upon 
horror. 

Yet, that such is the fact, the daily ex. 
perience of those who are called by duty 
to visit the abodes of indigence, abundant- 
ly proves. 

That duty has frequently devolved on 
the writer, and perhaps was never per- 
‘formed with feeling of deeper interest than 
in the instance now before our readers. 

It was the morning of that day, hallow. 
ed by Heaven as an emblem of eternal 
rest, when circumstances, not necessary to 
detail, led me to the wretched apartment 
of a dying fellow creature. 

It was a gloomy room, or rather cellar, 
whose damp walls distilled an unwhole- 
some vapour, engendering disease. The 
light of heaven, admitted through a small 
broken window, discovered distress and 
poverty in their direst forms. 








when it is accompanied by indolence and 
‘negligence, it is shocking. In its most 
(odious form, it appeared in the present in- 
| Stance, and the wretched couch which sus- 
tained the emaciated form of the object of 
my visit, was rendered still less comfortar 
| ble by neglect. 

AsI addressed myself toa squalid female, 
who was surrounded by several clamorous 
children, a horrid oath burst from the lips 
of the human being who lay upon this 
couch of misery and death, and with an 
involuntary, shudder I drew near the dying 
sufferer, and however repugnant to sensi- 
bility, resolved to comtjuer the emotion 
which would have driven me in terror 
from the scene. 

I had not much to give, but the tempo- 
rary relief I offered, had it been earlier be- 


stowed, might have softened the agonies of 
a dving fellow creature. 





When I had conciliated the husband 





ae father, (for I was addressing one who 


Poverty is at all times appalling, but ” 
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sustained that endearing relation to a help-|!Oh! that I could transfuse the light of that |! estates, and not his justice, induced him to 
less family ) with words of kindness, and || internal sun into this feeble transcript of | such actions. The yee “4 were sie dis 
read in his hollow eye, an expression that || my feelings, then might the reader justly | pleased because of the iliibdien Bin lined 
somewhat resembled gratitude, I ventured | estimate the immense value at which I, at ||to which they had long been es 
to inquire, if, in this hour of suffering, he} that moment, held the sacred institutions land were even inclined a r ; his 
had made “ the Lord his refuge.” » His |) of Christianity. Soran 
answer convinced me that, although there || “ No,” said I, in my heart, “ let diffi- | affairs, and probably in the year 1434, 
may not be an Atheist in principle, there || culties and sorrows assail me, let every:, after the Earl of March had ie coutined, 
are some in practice. Alas! “ God was) worldly happiness and honour be wrested ‘and his estates seized, Sir Robert Graham, 









} 
, Sovernment tyrannical. Inthis posture of 


not in all his thoughts,” and though the’ from my grasp, let me be reduced to the 


name of his Creator was frequently and penury [ have just witnessed, let me die || 


,, how delivered him from his imprisonment, 
and irritated by that disgrace, proposed, in 


rofanely on his lips, he entertained no ha- | ' ‘ P . . , 
Re oe hy on tobe expel a neglected by all the world, and my name /2 meeting of the lords and chief men, that 
rot his own sink to oblivion; but—det me die a Chris-| he would represent their grievances to the 


tremendous accountability. 


Yet it was not from an acknowledged | 


enmity to religion that I inferred this. It 


| tian. | King, if they would support him. As he 
I have said, * Poverty is at all times ap- | was eloquent, and versed in the laws, they 
palling,” let me retract that unjust asper- | willingly assented. Accordingly, in the 


was from that a assent, that un- sion, for I have witnessed in her lowly | next parliament, or that held for the for- 
, ’ c © oO » § ° * . i! e 
thinking “ yes,” that answered all my in-| mansions, a felicity for which thoughtless | feiture of March, in January 1435, Gra- 


quiries, and displayed a heart totally igno-' affluence may sigh in vain. 


rant of itself—a heart of apathy. 


} . . . 
| ham’s violence led him to exceed bis com- 


, a . 
| have seen neatness, order, and deco- || mission; for he rose with an enraged coun- 


f . . . > a . ‘ in 

And where did such a being exist?— rum, in a cottage, and tasted the pleasures | tenance, and approaching the royal seat, 
Reader, in the enlightened city of New- of friendship, and held sweet converse on | laid his hand on the king, saying, “ I ar- 
York, the fame of whose literary and reli-|| the high concerns of immortality, by the | rest you in the name of all the three estates 


gious institutions, is deservedly celebrated, 
wide as her name is known; yes, let it 
repress the pride of knowledge—there are 
Heathens even in New-York. 

«‘ Have you attended any place of wor- 
ship?” said I ‘to the sick man. “ Not 
often,” was the reply; “ Tam a poor man, 
and when I had work, we made shift to 
live through the week, and get something 
to drink for Sunday.”—It was with ex- 
treme difficulty these few words were ut- 
tered—the exhausted sufferer sank back 
on his pallet of straw, and—all was over / 
Unhappy man! no sacred principle of re- 
kigion guided his conduct—no bright hope 
ef immortality soothed his sufferings—no 
pious prayer preceded his entrance to a 
world of spirits—no ministering angel 
hovered near—but I forbear. The dead 
tell not the “ secrets of their prison house,” 
nor should mortals presume to penetrate 
them. 

As I left this mansion of misery, “ the 
sound of the church-going bell,” fell upon 
my ear, like the music of seraphim, for it 
was the signal of prayer. 

The happy groups whom I recognized 
en all sides, thronging to the sanctuary of 
God, all wore an aspect of serene and pious 
cheerfulness, and I could not but trace in 
every countenance a silent, yet forcible ac- 
knowledgment, that this was indeed, the 
“ day of all the weeks the best.” 

The sun was shining brightly—but a 


| . ' ‘ 
| poor man’s fireside, and most cordially ac-| of your realm, here assembled in Parlia- 


| knowledge with the Poet :— ment; for, as your people have sworn to 
| The Mind is its own place, | obey you, soare you constrained by an equal 
|“ And makes a Heaven of hell, or hell of Heaven.” | oath to govern by law, and not to wrong 


STRANGER IN NEW-YORK. || vour subjects, but in justice to maintain 
i : —==——— ;! and defend them.” Then turning around, 
H MURDER OF JAMES J. | he exclaimed, “ Is it not thus as I say 7” 
| Sir Robert Graham, uncle of the Earl of |) But the members, struck with consternation 
| Strathern, had been imprisoned in 1425, | at Graham’s rashness, remained in pro- 
| for what cause is unknown. ‘Two years, found silence: and the King instantly or- 
| afterwards James I. had resumed the Earl- | dered the audacious censor to prison, to 
| dom of Strathern, upon pretext that it was } which he was conveyed, after a severe sar- 
| confined to heirs male; and had given it} casm on the meanness of spirit shown by 
| to his uncle, Walter Earl of Athole, for | those who, had promised to support him. 
, his life: assigning that of Menteith to Me- | Soon after, Graham was ordered into ba- 
‘lis Graham, the former Earl of Strathern. 1 nishment; and all his possessions forfeited 
‘Robert Graham may have been discon-) to the King. 

‘tented at this exchange of his nephew’s,) The bold and gloomy exile retired into 
‘dignity ; but it is not easy to conceive that i the farthest Highlands, meditating revenge : 
‘his wrath upon this account could have ex- | and he had even the audacity formally to 
cited him ‘to the murder of his sovereign, '| renounce his allegiance, and to send a de- 
‘and far less, that he could have wished to fiance to the King in writing, asserting that 
| serve the ambition of Athole, to whom his '| James had ruined him, his wife, and chil- 
‘nephew’s former Earldom had passed.— || dren, and possessions, by his crue! tyran- 
| The art of this man seems to have equalled || ny ; and that he should kill his sovereign 

















‘his audacity; and he must have instigated || with his own hand, if occasion offered.— 





Athole, now approaching, if not exceeding, || Upon this a proclamation was made, pro- 
his seventieth year, to this conspiracy, by || mising three thousand demies of gold, each 
ambitious views, only fit to captivate the | worth half an English noble, to any person 
dotage of age, er inexperience of youth, || who should bring in Graham dead or alive. 
and inspired by Graham solely to promote || Meantime, he was employed in digesting 
his own desperate revenge. his scheme, and he sent messages to seve- 

James had discontented his nobles by his || ral of the members of Parliament, during 
vigorous procedure against them; and they || its session, in October 1436, offering to as- 








brighter luminary dawned upon my soul ! 








asserted that his avarice of confiscated || sassinate the king, and bestow the crowr 
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on Sir Robert Stuart, Athole’s grandson, 
nephew and favourite of James. 
The court held the festival of Christmas | 


at Perth; and the contemporary narrative | 
details some popular stories concerning 
omens, whichiaappened to James. 








a fire among combustible materials, and || dows, but found them closely barred with 
iron. 
the fire-tongs, and an exertion of strength, 
tore up a board of the chamber-floor, and 
letting himself down, dropped the board 
above him. 


had even reached the most intimate attend- |) 
ants of the palace, without exciting any 
suspicion. Thrice did Christopher Cham- 
bers, one of the traitors, and who had been | 
a squire of the Duke of Albany, approach | 
the royal presence, to disclose the plot; 
and as often did he fail, from accident, or || 
from a mistaken sense of honour or pity to’ 
his associates. | 
At length the conspiracy being fully | 
ripened, a night was fixed for its execution, 





The || the chamber-door, but could not fasten it, | 
worst omen was his vigorous admiuistra-|| the locks being spoiled : and the King re- | 
tion, which had created many enemies ; || questing them, if possible, ! 
among whom the conspiracy spread, like | door shut, attempted to escape by the win- 


the place had been filled with stone, only 
three days before, by the King’s command, 
because the balls were apt to enter it when 








being that of the second Wednesday in 
Lent, according to Monstrelet, or the 27th 
day of February, in the year 1437 ; but 
that of the first Wednesday in Lent, be- 
tween the 20th and 21st day of that month, 
by the account of Bowar, which deserves 
the preference. The Earl of Athole, and 
Sir Robert Stuart, were at the court that 
evening, which was passed before supper, 
and after toa late hour, in the amusements of 
the time, in playing at chess and tables, 
reading romances, singing and music. An 
Irish or Highland woman, pretending to 
magic, who had long before given the king 
a hint of the plot, and had only met with 
al » again came to unfold it; but was 
erred till the morrow, as the king was 
atplay. Anhour after, James called 
for the parting cup ; and he and the com- 
pany drank, and withdrew. Sir Robert 
Stuart, private chamberlain to the King, 
and his chief favourite, is accused of spoil- 
ing the locks of the royal ghambers, to pre- 
vent their being shut, and even of laying 
boards across a deep ditch, that environed 
the garden of the Dominican monastery at 
Perth, where James was now lodged, in 
order to enable the conspirators to pass : 
but these offices seem to belong to meaner 
associates, and the guilt of Athole and his 
grandson isdge@btful. After midnight, Gra- 
ham, with about three hundred pt 
raised in the Highlands, entered the par- 
den. The King was now in his bed-cham- 
eo standing — the fire, dressed in his 
night-gown, and conversing gaily with the 
Queen and her ladies, a just as he! 















threw off his gown to go to bed, he heard 
a great noise, as of men in armour, crowd- 
ing and clashing together, and perceived a| 
blaze of torches. Suspicions of treason 1n- 


night.” 
John Hall, leaped down with a dagger ig 
his hand ; but the King seized him behind, 
and threw him under his feet. Hiall’s bro- 


Upon this, another traitor, Sir 


we 


| . 
stantly arising, the Queen and ladies ran to ||ther met with the same chance: yet the 





Perceiving no other refuge, he, with 


He was now in one of these 
incommodious necessaries, usual in old edi- 
fices; but still could not escape outward, 
for, by a sad fatality, a square aperture in 








he played at tennis. Nevertheless he might 
here have remained safe, had not his own 
impatience betrayed him. 

Meanwhile the traitors burst open the 
chamber-door, and several of the ladies were 
hurt; particularly Catherine Douglas, who, 
with a spirit worthy of her name, had her 
arm broken, by thrusting it into the staple 
instead of a bar. The ladies, shrieking 
with horror, fled to the farthest corner of 
the room; but the Queen was so extremely 
agitated, that she stood without power of 
speech or motion, and a viilain basely 
wounded, and would have slain her, had 
not a son of Graham interfered, saying, 
* What will you do, for shame of yourself, 
to the Queen? She is but a woman. Let 
us go and seek the king. The Queen was 
then permitted to withdraw, while the la- 
dies remained lost in tears and consterna- 
tion. 

The traitors sought the King in every 
part of the chamber, and anotlrer adjoin- 
ing, without success. Most of them had 
gone to extend their search, and a tempo- 
rary quiet succeeded, when the King most 
unhappily, after having heard no noise for 
some time, and thinking the conspirators 
were gone, called to the ladies to bring 
sheets, and draw him up from his uncom- 
fortable concealment. In the attempt, Eli- 
zabeth Douglas fell down into the place, 
and Chambers, one of the assassins, enter- 
ing with a torch, percived the King and the 
lady, and called to his fellows, with savage 











merriment, “ Sirs, the bride is found, for 
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King in vain tried to wrest a dagger from 
either, and only wounded his hands, and 


to keep the || rendered himself incapable of further de- 


fence. Graham himself now entered the 
King’s retreat, who requested his mercy; 
but Graham exclaimed, “ ‘Thou cruel ty- 
rant, thou never hadst mercy upon thy no- 
ble kindred, nor others, so expect none.” 
James said, “ I beseech thee that, for my 
sorl’s salvation, thou wilt let me have a 
confessor.” But Graham retorted, “ Thou 
shalt have no confessor but this sword ;” 
and stabbed the King, who in vain cried 


|| for mercy, and offered half bis kingdom for 


his life. The assassin, somewhat relent- 
ing, was about to withdraw, when his com- 
rades above desired him to complete their 
intention, else he should himself encounter 
death at their hand. Graham, and the two 
Halls then accomplished the horrid deed 
by multiplied wounds. 

Thus perished James I. in the forty- 
fourth year-of his age, and the thirty-first 
of his nominal reign, but-only the thir- 
teenth of his active authority. 


=== 





Se 


Madame Auguie having been personally 
attached to the queen of France, expected 
ito sufier under the execrable tyranny of 
|Robespierre. She often declared to her 
‘sister, Madame Campan, that she never 
| would wait the execution of the order of 
arrest, and that she was determined to die 
rather than fall into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. Madame Campan endeavoured 
by the principles of morality and philosophy 
to persuade her sister to abandon this des- 
perate resolution : and in her last visit, as 
if. she had foreseen the fate of this unfor- 
tunate woman, she added, “ Wait the fu- 
ture with resignation ; a happy chance may. 
turn aside the fate which you fear, even in 
the moment when you believe the danger 
to be greatest.” Soon afterwards the guards 
{ appeared before the house of Madame Au- 
guie totake her to prison. Firm in her 
resolution to avoid the ingnominy of execu- 
tion, she ran to the top of the house, threw 
herself from the balcony, and was taken up 
dead. As they were carrying her corpse to 
| the grave, the attendants were obliged to 
turn aside to let pass—the cart that con- 








whom we have sought and caroled all| 











veyed Robespierre to the scaffold / 
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POETRY. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINIT. 


THE THUNDER STORM. 


Contemplated from a Public Building on a command- 
ing eminence. 


Oh! scene tremendous! now doth boastful man 
Intensely feel his innate nothingness. 
His high built hopes—his airy visions— 
His cherish'd enmities—his proud resolves 
Sink lowly as the grave! 
Hoarse thunders roar—the patt’ring rains deseend, 
And hissing, by maniac whirlwind driven, 
Plough with pause succinct, the sable mou!d, 
The vivid lightnings, pointing to this world, 
Declare the will of an Almighty Judge ; 
They fiercely flash, the while with flutt’ring heart, 
And deeply pained ear, meek Pity lists 
The reverberations of the distant hills ; 
And still a tear bedims her beauteous eye, 
That on some cottage where the guiltless dwell, 
Far in the vale withdrawn, serene retir’d 
Beveath the holy shade of ancient trees, 
The ansparing bolt may fall! 
Now, clouds on clouds in grand confusion hurl'd, 
Move awfully on bigh; their gloomy caves 
Jn brief perspective seen at every flash ! 
The thunders moan—they roar—they burst sublime ! 
Trees crash—rocks ratt} ‘own their steeps so gray— 
Rills swell to dashing rivers—whirlwinds how), 
Then, muttering far away, the discord dies— 
And all is hush’d ! s 


Oh ! bless’d is he, who in a scene like this, 
Though all ungifted with the picturing art, 
Can feel high raptures every pulse distend! 
Bless'd, bless’d beyond the common lot of man, 
Is he whose gentle nature prompts the tear 
For those who suffer by the dreadful storm ! 
But more than b!ess'\d—Oh! favour'd most of heaven, 
The warm enthusiast bard, who, wand’ring forth, 
Can, with a conscience that accuses not, 
An eye that leaves no feature unexplor'd, 
Rising superior to a mortal’s mind, 
Still mid the awful jarring of the spheres, 
Bid the dark furies of the tempest hail ! 
Can with the thrill to poets only known, 
Enjoy the scene, and breathe the faultless song, 
With inspiration’s might! 


Hark! hark! again the crashing thunders roll, 
And earth obedient on her axis rocks ! 
E’en Virtue trembles in this pillar’d hall, 
For Fear, her whispering monitor, doth feel 
Its basement totter—see its arches crack, 
And Innocence looks round in mute amaze! 
Now Horror hurrying stalks—huge branches break— 
Echoes to echoes sing—scream follows seream— 
Yell answers startling yell—then, murm’ring dul), 
The din departs—it faints—it sinks !—away 
‘The cloud-wrapt genius of the tempest, bears 
‘The tumult, lull’d upon his heavy wing !— 
And all is still as death ! 


Now thought that mov’d so sluggishly before, 
With pace alert explores the track of time ; 
Anticipates the day—the dreadful day, 

When angels shall, from golden trumpets, call 
The laughing living with the pulseless dead, 
One mingled crowd, to one impartial bar ! 
When rayless darkness over all shall lower— 
Earth into ocean slide—two mighty waves 


1] op P . eas 
|| The simple lay of rural maid is heard; 


}; Shall like contending ciants darkly rise, 
|| And foaming, dashing, roaring, lapsing o’er 
| With all creation’s wreck, down thundering sink 
| To silent chaos ! 
| And Time's highway shall mark the world no more! 
|| Thus muses thought upon this emblem day, 
}| While she, with Fancy, roves the boundless air, i 
'| Or treads with Trath demure the firmer earth! | 
1 ‘ 
\| Lo! dusky clouds come rolling on again— 
|| Red, rapid lightnings round their verges play! | 
;| A sullen, dubious sound is heard afar— it 
'| {t gathers compass, till loud ratding near, I) 
| From elouds that rear their spiral piles sublime, t 
| Or, still more awful, by deep caves return’d, 
| Fierce bursts redoubled discord on the sou! ! | 
Peal follows peal—bright flash to flash succeeds, \j 
| And rifts the vaulted skies !—The billows dash I} 
| With ceaseless toil against the shrinking shore. |! 
Their foam, like sweeping snow, obeys the blast. 
| Doubt and darkness frown together— 
| Light is eelipsed!—no more from mogs-strown cot, 





|| The bittersweet its yellow cluster sports, 





, P } 
| Nor through the gloom, that loveliest object seen, 


The pale smoke dallying with the gentle breeze ' 
But rushing fiercely down the chaunell’d hills, 
The mingling torrents roar !—Dark seas of mist 
| Roll their huge billows in the distant vales, 
| And all this beauteous vast creation, 
| Shaken to its ceutre, seems waiting but a nod 
| To fall, one undistinguishable mass ! 


| 
| | 
| | 





Men walk distracted, musing, wretched ; 


Urge questions, yet await no answer— 
| Ghastly bite their nails with unfelt torture— 
| Listless twist their cloaks about their arms, 
, And with the changeful writhings of despair, 
| Sighing, feel the impotence of pride! 
| The robber prays, who never pray’d before ; | 
| The murd’rer, whom conscience né'er could prompt || 
To unfold his secret crime, starts, and beholds i 
| The death-pale form that haunts his nightly dreams! 
| The pitiless miser—who had ever liv’d 
| As if this goodly world held none but him, 

As if another state were ne'er to come, 
Feels, and in the ardour of the moment, vows 
To give sweet charity, with bosom bare, 
A tythe—a quarter of his worship’d gold ! 
The deist owns an Inlerceder died— i 
And the dark atheist, if a wretch so lost, 
| So worthy of the warmest prayer, 
The deepest shudder of compassion, 
Lives on the pure breath of blameless nature, | 
Now exclaims, in conciousness of heart, i 
‘“¢ Thy works inscrutable, Almighty God ! 
Came not of blindness or of chance.” 


1} 


| ' 


| 


if 





| 











ee 


Hark! through the mighty void, still louder breaks 
The dread artillery of heaven! each startled sense 
Is powerless and confus’d—the vital flood 
Careers in riot through the quiv’ring heart! 

Ob! man ! vain man, when tempest shakes the world, | 
Dwells strength or safety in thy labour’d palaces ? 
Hast thou one hold on life? hast thou an arm 

To turn the gathering ruin to its souree? 

Hast thou one tower the lightning cannot scathe, 
One bedded rock the thunder cannot split ? 

Weak dependant, no! mark y@p terrac’d dome, 
Its marble glist’ning to the beating rain, 

A noble fabric of thy boastful nature. 

Now strikes the sulph’rous bolt—it cracks—it falls— 
Its regal pride is past—blent with the dust 

From wheace thy power first rear’d it! 


a 





; 
} 


| They whisper—look pale, wild or vacant— i 
| 











Look on thé wreck and wean thy heart from earth 


, 


|| And learn thy life, thy strength, thy hope is Heayen' 


Learn piety and wisdom from the storm. 
The rush of waters o'er the hissing leaves— 


{| The breathless pauses of the blast—the low, 


Far murmur of the gathering thunder 
Marching sublimely up the heavens— 
The fitful howling of the uncertain wind, 
And all the mingled majesty of clouds, 


|| Must send to the hardiest and the rudest 


A thrilling, creeping chill of terror! 


But, lo! a sunbeam shoot? athwart the gloom, 
Aud streaks with geutle touch the polish’d grass; 
Against yon sloping hill soft rests the bow, 

That mocks the art of pencil ar of song! 

A pure mild blue appears—ihe wind sinks slowly— 
The balmy south stra ys o'er the gladden'd earth, 
Stealing rich fragance from its moisture ; 

Inspiring silence spreads her filmy wings, 

Wavering like snow-flakes o’er the treshen'd bower' 


il on : : | Gilt rain drops smaller, slowly, straggling fal!, 
;| Where, clasping the casement in a close embrace, || 


While beauty, timid, blushing, ventures forth, 
With taper hand the moss-rose to dispart, 
And sip, with rival lips that tempt the kiss, 


| The nectar sparkling in its purple cup! 


The lightnings cease—the thunders roar far off— 
The dreadful war of elements is past— 
Men smile, (oh! faithless, inconsistent man') 
Forget their recent promises to reason. 
They, proud and hopeful, mid the alter'd scene, 
Remember the tempest like the sleeper, 
Whose midnight dream is sad and direful, 
Till, rous'd by the acmé of its horrors, 
He starts—awakes—lovks round, and feels 
Himself alive, secure—beholds the light ' 
Yet still the vision leaves a something, 


| Shall oft, in after years, appa! his soul! 
' 


Oh, strange indeed! those recent tremblers, 
Smiling, jesting, building up the state, 
Sage politicians—quibbling, busy, active, 
All, as if no fright’ning storm had been, 
Bustling and jovial, go their seveal ways! 
S.or New-Jersey. 
ae a 





FOR THB LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
I walk’d in the lonely beauty of night, 
When the moon ia the heavens was high— 
When she shed her sofiest, most shadowy light, 
On the breast of a stream that was nigh. 


I thought that this stream, all so lovely and pure, 
While the moonbeams slept on it serene, 

Was like to the current of life’s early hour, 
When Fancy’s soft rays enliven the scene. 


I thought of the friends of my early days, 
When festive enjoyment, and pleasure were ours, 
Of the starlight nights, and the innecent plays, 
That boyhood loves in starlight hours. 


I heard a soft sigh on the gentle wind, 
It seem’d to breathe the soft breath of love ; 
It came o’er the awaken'd thoughts of my mind, 
Like a breeze o’er the breast of the turtle dove. 
P. M. 


_— 


CHARADE. 


My first is a salute divine, 
My second in the churchyards lie, 
My whole’s a little globe so fine 
It does all human art defy. 
E. C. St. M 
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THE GRAVE OF RAPLESS WALT. 
BY S. WOODWORTH, ESQ. 
Adapted to the favourite Air of Younc Henry, composed by Mr. Braiam, F 


ANDANTE CON EXPRESSIONE. 
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She loved, alas! a treacherous youth, 

















Who feign’d to love the artless fairy ; 


Too late she proved him void of truth, 
And death relieved the hapless Mary. 
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A. 


No more she shines the queen of May, 


Nor graces more her rustic dairy ; 


For ah! the spoiler bore away 


The rifled sweets of hapless Mary. 


O then, ye artless nymphs, beware, 


In trusting faithless man be wary, 


And thus escape the fiend despair 


That dug the grave of hapless Mary. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


REFLECTIONS 
New- Rochelle. 


When struggling nature heaves the parting sigh, 
And hope and fear maintain a doubtful strife, 
Why shrinks the firm philosopher to die? 
Why clings the trembling in/idel to life ? 


O, ‘tis because his hope, forbid to soar 
Beyond the grave’s impenetrable gloom, 
Beholds, when life’s poor pilgrimage is o'er, 


| That brilliant eye, the index of the heart, * 
Bespoke that all was pure and calm within ; 

And mild persuasion, with unseeming art, 
Enforced sweet cougsel to the child of sin. 


Her hand was liberal to the needy poor, 

For them her heart of sympathy beat high ; 
None ever empty quit her friendly door, 

No diappointment there e’er caused a sigh. 





| Her means were ample, which kind heaven bestow’d, 
| Her heart quick melted at the sight of wo ; 

From her the dew of Charity soft flow'd, 

And sooth’d the aaguish of misfortune’s blow. 





A dread annihilation in the tomb. 


"Twas so with him whose mouldering relics found, 
On this rude spot, a short, unquiet rest.” 
Forbid to sleép in consecrated ground ; 

No hallow’d rites the sad sepulture blest. 


And did he die without one thought of heaven ° 
Around his couch did no kind angel bend 
To whisper in his heart, of sins forgiven, 
And hopes of happiness that ne'er shall end? 


O, then, indeed, ’twas terrible to die! 
’Tis dreadful to resign the lingering breath, 
When waken'd conscience points the parting sigh, 
And horror hovers o’er the couch of death. 
. % 


©, who can plunge into a gulf unknown, 
A land of silence, solitude, and shade? 

Leap from the crumbling brink of life, alone, 
Nor feel the terrors that are round him spread ? 


What deep emotions in my bosom glow, 
While I this melancholy spet survey ; 

How blest the power, who gave my soul io know 
The brighter hopes that light the Christian's way. 


Immortal life! transcendent thought! sublime 
Beyond the stretch of reason’s finite power, 
The soul shall live in a serener clime, 


When all the cares and fears of life are o’er. : 


O, may this trath, by heavenly mercy taught, 
Glow in my beart, and animate my lay, 
Sabdue my will, control my every thought, 


‘And guide me safely to eternal day. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
? —~ 
POR THE LADIES’ LITERARY- CABINET. 
* LINES, 
On the late Mrs. Helen Vandervoort, wife of W. L. 
Vandervoort, Esq. 


What means this gloom depicted on each. face— 
This village sadness, and each brow o’ercast ? 

Why swells the sigh of sorrow through our place, 
Or flows in pity, friendship’s tear so fast? 


A husband mourns his lovely partaer dead ; 
Children, their dearest mother’s absence weep ; 
Brothers and sisters weep, her spirit fled, 
While friends their vigils for her cease to keep. 


Within jhe tombs dark confines now is laid, 
That lovely form chaste as an angel’s breath ; 
Those cheeks, which nature’s sweetest tints array’d, 
Are pale and mantled in the gloom of death. 





_ * Alluding to the removal of bis remains ; the grave 
18 yet open, and the plain stone that marked the name 
and age of its occupant is fallen to the ground. 


- 


Helen, adieu! to heaven thy spirit’s flown, 
And left us weeping for thee here below ; 
But ours will follow, to our Maker's throne, 
| When God shall call us from this vale of wo. 
| White and unspotted is the garb thou wear'’st, 

Beside the Lamb, methinks I see thee bend ; 
In either hand a blooming wreath thou bear'st, 


To crown thy Lord, thy Saviour, and thy Friend. 
” NEPTUNE. 


— 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO PELATIAH PROSODY ES@. 
From his friend Letitiah Singlebody. 


From the “ Feast of the Poets,” are females ex- 
cluded, 
While Graham, and Shays, and e’tn Clarke are in- 
cluded ? 
Neither judgment, nor taste, can Apollo posses, 
| And his title to gallantry e’en must be less ; 
Or; rather than keep from his levee the fair, 
He’d consent that no poets at all should be there ; 
And in place of immortals, he'd surely invite 
| Those females, whom virtue and genius unite ; 
| Sweet Harriet, whose warbiings such pleasures dis- 
pense— 
Matilda, who soars o'er the baubles of sense, 
ith many, who kindly essay now and then, 
To enliven our dullness, by lines from their pen. 
Sure he has not embraced the Mahometan’s creed, 
And believe that poor women of souls have no need! 

















Beware Mr. Prosody, prythee beware, 
His godship to treat with so saucy an air : 
Or —— you may learn, when too late, what is 
ue 
| To the master of song, from a bard such as you, 
Who the lyre can sweep with such spirit and skill, 
That our risible muscles are moved at your will. 


One hint I would give, e’er I bid you adieu, 
To keep probability still within view ; 
And ne’er to forget, in your merriest hour, 
That through woman’s warm heart, is the sure road 
to power. 


in 
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NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1821. 





TC CORRESPONDENTS. 


a Several poetical pieces are omitted to make room 
for the ‘* Thunder Storm,” by S. of New-Jersey. 

j — 

I Tn this:day’s paper, we present our readers with an 
|, original song, written by S. Woodworth, Esq. to the 








{| popular air of “ Young Henry,” expressly for our 
| paper, 


| 


! nity. We hardly need add, and we make the cop- 


eee ee 


We have frequently had occasion to speak of this 
| gentleman's taJents as a gen@ral poet, and particular. 
| ly of his excellence in lyric pieces; but we do it at 
this time with peculiar confidence, as we conceive th» 
| piece before us will qualify any commendations we 
may think proper to bestow upon his writings. There 
| is a chasteness of style, and simple elegance of ex. 
| Pression characterizing his compositions, surpassed by 
| few of the age, and certainly not equalled by any 
| other writer in America. And further, as this spe- 
_cies of composition is generally confined to the social 
‘circle, and as this cirele is principally composed of 


|, the young and giddy, he has acquired a happy facu!- 


ty of conveying, through this interesting channel, a 
| high sense of duty, of honour, and of patriotism, to the 
| unbiassed mind, which deserves well of the commu- 


| fession with sincere regret, that any person who de- 
| votes his time to this laudable pursuit, does it without 
a hope of pecuniary reward, and he must necessarily 
| be actuated by the most amiable and philanthropic 
| motives. 


i} TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This day’s paper completes the first quarter of the 
third volume. Our Subscribers would save us a great 
| deal of unnecessary trouble, and much arduous labour, 
if they would prepare themselves against our _first call 
Country Subscribers in particular, will excuse us 
for again reminding them of their agreements. There 
| are very few on our list but what are three or four 
| quarters in arrears. They are likewise requested, 
| when they remit money, to send such bills as the ex- 
| change offices will discount. We are willing to lose 
a reasonable percentage on uncurrent money, but to 
receive bills so much worr as to be worthless, is 
rather unprofitable. 





Wanted, a person to solicit subscribers, in this city, 
for several new publications—inquire at the office of 
the Cabinet, No. 2 Dey-street. 














MARRIED, 

On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Mitch- 
ell, Mr. John B. Feaks, of West-Chester, to Miss 
Eliza, daughter of Timothy Perry, Esq. of this city. 

At East-Chester, on Saturday evening last, by the 
Rey. Mr. Kearney, Mr. Joseph Drake, of this city, 
to Miss Susan Ann, eldest daughter of James Drakes 
Esq. of the former place. 

On Sunday last, at St. John's Church, Stamford; 
(Conn.) by the Rev. Jonathan Judd, Charles Hawley, 
Esq. to Miss Mary Stiles: Holly, eldest daughter of 
David Holly, Esq. al) of that place. 
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DIED, 
On Moiiday last, Henry Collins Southwick, printer 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Sampson Benson, ju? 
at Herlem, aged 86 years. 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Peter Care, in the 84th yea" 


H of his age. 


At Red-Hook, D.C. on the 24th ult. Miss Nancy 
Hoffman, daughter of Nicholas Hoffman. 


SL 
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